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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. they are in while unregenerate, being in bond- 


age under the power of sin, and defiled by its 
pollution. Deeply humbled by this view of their 
own real condition, their hearts are contrited, 
—they are brought to repentance ;—and the 
cry is raised, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
(Luke xviii. 13.) Abiding in patient submis- 
sion, under the operation of the divine power, 
they are prepared for the reception of an in- 
creased manifestation of the light of the Word, 
or Spirit of Christ, whereby faith, (which is 
its fruit, and which in some degree had been 
previously exercised,) is now more fully con- 
firmed. Thus the work of conversion advances 
in those who do not reject the appearance of 
the light, which is the free gift or “ grace” of 
God. (Titus ii. 11.) By the operation of his 
power, the eyes of the mentally blind are in 
degree opened, and some true sensibility is 
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Observations, &e, 

“When our Lord Jesus Christ was trans- 
sured on the mount, the voice from the ex- 
‘lent glory bore witness of him, saying, 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
seased ; Hear ye Him,” (2 Pet. i. 17: Matt. 
vii. 5;)— He, whose doctrine we are thus 
‘smmanded to hear, and of course reverently 
~ embrace, declared, (John iii. 16) “God so 
wed the world, that he gave his only be- 
»otten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, 
sould not perish, but have everlasting life. 
7th.) For God sent not his Son into the world, 
“condemn the world; but that the world, 
rough him, might be saved. (18th.) He that 
‘lieveth on him, is not condemned: but he 
‘at believeth not, is condemned already ; be- 
‘use he hath not believed in the naute vf the 
ly begotten Son of God. (19th.) And this 
the condemnation, that light is come into 
‘e world, and men loved darkness rather 
an light, because their deeds were evil. 
0th.) For every one that doeth evil hateth 
-e light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
seeds should be reproved. (21st.) But he that 
eth truth, cometh to the light, that his 
ieeds may be made manifest, that they are 
srought in God.” 

By this highly important declaration of our 
oly Redeemer, it appears, that the salvation 
* God through him, is not limited to any 
articular class or portion of mankind; for 
-od so loved the world, that he gave his only 
ae t the world, through him, 
The Son of God “tasted 


a Saviour; and, coming to him in faith, 
through the attraction of the love of God, 
they are favored to experience the baptism 
of his Spirit; witnessing the remission of their 
past sins through His blood, who is “the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world.” (1 
John ii. 2.) They who thus walk in the light 
of Christ, in “the obedience of faith,” are en- 
abled, like the believers formerly, “to joy in 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ;” by 
whom they receive “the atonement,” or re- 
venciliatinn with God. (Rom. y. 11.) Abiding 
under the baptism of the Spirit, 1ts Cleausiug 
operation progresses in their hearts ; the mo- 
tives—the secret springs to action—are puri- 
fied from the alloy of sin, however specious 
the form under which it lurks. This process, 
in the figurative language of scripture, is said 
to be “ with fire.” (Luke iii. 16.) 

The soul-satisfying peace and joy, which 
these have found to result from believing in, 
and obeying, the light or Spirit of Christ, en- 
gage them still to adhere to its manifestations; 
they submit not only their words and actions, 
but also the thoughts and desires of their 
hearts, to its righteous scrutiny and decision ; 
so that every sinful thought and desire, every 
idle word, and every evil deed, are brought 
unto judgment. They see, in this light, that 
there is much more to be effected in their 
hearts, by the “refiner’s fire,” (Mal. ili. 2) 
than previously they had any conception of ; 
de sensible, that this purify- 
estament,|ing process must be endured, in order that 
his|the selfishness, pride and haughtiness, with 
all other evil affections and lugts, which the 
tempter strives to excite and foster in their 
hearts, may be fully subdued, and made to 
give place to the righteousness, the love, the 
purity, the meekness and the gentleness of 
Christ. Amidst their many besetments, by 
watching unto prayer, and by patiently wait- 


2 f by every one who 
uly and availing Now 
he name of the 
any other places of the New T 
ppears to signify, or have reference to, 
‘ivine attributes, viz. his power, life, light, 
is light being “the life” of “ the 
Word,” or Son of God, is that “true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
She world.” (John i. 4—9.) * 
_ By this light, shining in the hearts of all 
‘he children of men, they are, at seasons, re- 
sroved and convicted of sin; “for all have 
inned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
Rom. iii. 23.) They who do not reject this 
‘ight, are enabled to see the miserable state 


tc.; and th 


strength is received, and they are enabled to 
hold on their way. Continuing to follow the 
light of Christ in the path of self-denial,—taking 


ing on the. Lord in spirit, an increase of 


up their daily cross, (Luke ix. 23,) and not con- 
forming themselves to the vain customs, fash- 
ions, and maxims of this world,—nor fixing 
their affections on its riches or pleasures,— 
but breaking off from, and avoiding, every 
thing which the light discovers to be evil, 
they gradually witness the advancement of 
the new birth in their souls :—old things pass 
away, and all things become new. (2 Cor. v. 
17.) The floor of the heart, figuratively speak- 
ing, becomes cleansed; and the chaff burnt 
up “with unquenchable fire.” (Matt. iii. 12.) 
Having thus received Christ Jesus the Lord, 
he giveth them “power to become the sons 
of God, (this grace being dispensed) to them 
that believe on his name.” (John i. 12.) 

The preceding description of the commence- 
ment, and progress of conversion, is not put 
forth as an exact delineation of the steps, by 


imparted to their souls. They are brought which every one is conducted, in whom this 
to feel more deeply, the inestimable value of|important work has been accomplished. The 


degree of depravity, by which the human 
character is marked, previously to conver- 
sion, is much greater in some cases, than in 
others. The repugnance, also, of the natural 
disposition to submit to the control and guid- 
ance of the light of Christ, and thus to come 
under his yoke, varies greatly in different 
persons; and consequently a corresponding 
variation may be requisite, in the duration, 
and in the intensity, of “the refiner’s fire.” 
And when individuals of a serious disposition 
have embraced doctrines which, by leading 


vupve- 4+~ n»lace an undue stress on O 
» utw 
forms and cereMONIeS, UU avery ag werd 


coming to Christ, their prejudices are no 
easily overcome; these have to pass through 
a time of stripping—of breaking to pieces all 
those things, however highly esteemed, the 
tendency of which is to prevent their receiy- 
ing Christ in the simplicity and humility of 
little children. (Matt. xviii. 3.) It may be 
expected, therefore, under this great diversity 
of character, that in the process of conversion, 
there would be “diversities of operations :— 
but it is the same God, which worketh all in 
all.” (1 Cor. xii. 6.) 

The foregoing view of faith in the name of 
the Son of God appears to have been set forth 
by Him in the latter part of that memorable 
portion of scripture, with which this chapter 
commences. When our holy Redeemer had 
declared, “ He that believeth not, is condemed. 
already ; because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God ; (John 
iii. 18) he proceeded, as already observed, still 
more particularly to point out the cause of 
condemnation: for he immediately added, 
« And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil, For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds may 
be made manifest, that they are wrought in 
God.” From these words of our blessed Sa- 
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viour, it may be inferred, that although pro- 
fessed christians may be very assiduous in 
acquiring the literal knowledge of the doc- 
trines contained in the Holy Scriptures, and 
may profess an unlimited confidence in the 
benefits resulting from the sufferings and 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ; yet if they 
persist in disregarding and rejecting the ad- 
monitions of the light, which at seasons shines 
in their hearts, in order to their being de- 
livered from the power of sin, and cleansed 
from its pollution; they. do not, according to 
his doctrine, truly believe in his name, and con- 
sequently they are in a state of condemnation. 
For such persons to conclude, while they re- 
main in thisstate of unbelief and disobedience, 


that because they profess a faith in the per- 
sonal appearance, sufferings, and death of 
Christ, therefore they are cleansed from their 
sins in his blood, and are justified in his sight, 
would be indeed a lamentable and dangerous 


delusion. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Dangerous Oils.—How to detect them. 

My attention has been arrested by an edi- 
torial in the 32d number of “ The Friend,” on 
the wide spread use of dangerous oils, and the 

‘serious and often fatal accidents arising from 
them. The Editor “thinks the State ought 
to fix by law a standard of purity, below 
which it should not be sold for use to give 
light ; and appoint officers to see that the law 
was obeyed.” Such a law has been enacted, 
and such officers have been appointed for the 
last three years, for Philadelphia and vicinity. 
This law is very stringent in its provisions, 
and if properly carried into effect, would drive 
all dangerous oils out of this market in less 
than a week’s time; and yet I believe it is 
worse than useless: worse than useless, be- 
cause the casks containing oil are branded 
with the inspector’s mark, when they are 


either not pro erly ere -- ey “UIE IS 
varus adaulterate 


ee by unprincipled deal- 
ers ; and retailers and consumers are thus led 
to believe it is of proper purity. This law 
requires all kerosene for burning purposes to 
be not less than 110° fire test; that is, the oil 
must be of a temperature of 110° before suffi- 
cient vapor will arise from it to be ignited 
when flame is brought nearly in contact with 
its surface. Petroleum as obtained from the 
wells, is a mixture of several hydro-carbons, 
varying greatly in gravity. These are sepa- 
rated by the process of distillation ; the lighter 
hydro-carbons, containing the largest propor- 
tion of hydrogen, and known under the gen- 
eral name of benzine, are driven off first. 
Benzine is of comparatively little value, and 
its use as a burning oil is very dangerous. It 
was formerly thrown away. Now, however, 
it is usefully employed in some of the arts; 
and criminally employed by unprincipled 
dealers to adulterate and cheapen their oils. 
It will mix with kenosene oil as readily as 
water will with milk; and while it increases 
the bulk of oil, and does not injure its illumi- 
nating properties, such mixed oils consume 
away more rapidly than a good article, and 
the cost to the consumer is as great as if he 
bought a better article, and paid more for it. 

These mixed oils may readily be detected, 
even more readily than watered milk can be; 
and seeing the uselessness of all laws in the 
case, I propose giving my readers a plan by 
which they can test the oil they use, and thus 
protect themselves; for as soon as consumers 
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refuse to _purchase mixed oils, the dealers will 
cease to mix them. 

For this purpose, the only apparatus neces- 
sary is a tolerably smooth board, six or eight 
inches square,—not a plate or metallic sur- 
face,—and a few matches or a teapergeypon 
the centre of this board pour a spoonfalof oil, 
or enough to spread over a space as large as 
the palm of the hand; then ignite a match or 
taper, and when fully aflame apply it to and 
touching the centre of the oil. If the oil is 


pure and safe it will ignite only where the 
flame touches, and burn with a steady, yellow 
flame, gradually spreading over the surface of 
the oil. If, however, the oil has been adul- 
terated and is dangerous, it will ignite the 
whole surface almost instantly, and will burn 
with an unsteady bluish flame; this shows 
the presence of benzine, and such oil is not 
safe for burning. The flame can be extin- 
guished very easily by quickly blowing it out; 
and to test the oil fairly, the board should not 
be used while heated. 

Though an unsafe oil may be used.a long 
time without accident, even a safe oil may, 
under certain circumstances, produce an ex- 
plosion. If, for instance, a lamp has been 
burning a long time in a warm room until the 
oil is nearly exhausted, and then suddenly 
taken into a cold current of air, or into a cold 
cellar or bed-room, the vapor which filled the 
lamp above the line of oil is condensed, and 
the partial vacuum thus formed is filled with 
atmospheric air; this, mixing with the vapor 
of the oil, forms an explosive compound, and 
may cause accident. A lamp may also have 
been extinguished for some time, and on at- 
tempting to relight it an explosion may occur, 
if it has been subjected to changes as described 
above, whereby condensation of the vapor 
within it has taken place. The pure vapor 
of oil or benzine is not explosive, it is only 


highlv inflammahlo + it waquinas the prosconcy 
of atmospheric air to make with it an explo- 


sive compound. Hence the necessity of care 
in subjecting lamps to sudden changes from 
warmth to cold, and of keeping them nearly 
full. Hence also, excepting the danger from 
breaking, glass lamps are preferable to me- 
tallic ones, as they are poorer conductors. 

Of.course every prudent consumer will 
avoid filling lamps while burning or near a 
flame; asalso the dangerous practice of hasten- 
ing the kindling of fires by pouring oil upon 
them. Kerosene, like any other good servant, 
must be treated judiciously. 

Lappe paler Se 
Selected. 

If we are not to take thought what we shall 
say when we come before worldly princes, 
because it shall then be given us; and if it is 
not. we who speak, but the Spirit of our 
Heavenly Father that speaketh in us; much 
less can our ability be needed or ought we to 
study to ourselves forms of speech in our ap- 
proaches to the great Prince of princes, King 
of kings, and, Lord of lords. For if we con. 
sider his greatness, we ought not by Christ’s 
command; or our relation to Him as children 
we need not; He will help us, He ig our 
Father; that is if he be so indeed. Thus, not 
only the mouth of the body but of the soul is 
shut till God opens it; and then he loves to 
hear the language of it. The body ought 


never to go before the soul in prayer: his 
ear is open to such requests, and his Spirit 
strongly intercedes for those that offer them. 
—No Cross, No Crown. 


Gather the Fragments. 

Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Womenj 

Friends, held in London from the 27th to the} 

30th of 5th mo. 1776, to the Quarterly Meet- 

ing of Women Friends for the Principality o 
Wales. 


“Dear Friends,—The sweet influences off! 
that love which cements into holy union the! 
members of the one body over which Christ} 
Jesus our Lord is head, were sensibly felt to the 
tendering of some of our spirits, and gather-f 
ing them into near fellowship with you who 
are in suffering, upon the reading your ac- 
ceptable (though short) epistle, dated 2d inst. 
and though we have nothing to boast or glory}! 
in but in our infirmities, the lively sense o 
which at times greatly abases the creature}i 
yet for your encouragement we Can say there 
are some amongst us who witness a being 
raised up, and afresh strengthened to bear}! 
witness to the efficacy of that pure grace, still} 
all sufficient to save, bear up and preserve thel} 
humble dependent mind, administering at) 
seasons power to the faint, riches to the poor, 
wisdom to the foolish, and remains all in a 
to those who desire to adhere to its sacred 
dictates. 

“ And dear Friends, notwithstanding it ma 
be the lot of some of the Lord’s children thug 
to pass through many hidden conflicts, we 
trust not barely on their own behalf, but dip-) 
ped into suffering for the body’s sake, which is}! 
the church; painfully bemoaning the defec} 
tions of too many from the ancient simplicit 
and holy highway which leads to the king 
dom of rest and peace, for the return of whom}, 
strong desires are raised in our hearts unto} 
the Almighty, that he would be pleased to 
renew the day of his immediate power, that 
through the effectual operation of that word, 
charpe: tlhau any two edged sword, he might} 
pierce the pavilions of sloth and fleshly ease} 
but there is no cause for the faithful servants 
of Christ to be discouraged who walk not by 
sight, nor live by bread alone, but with dedi 
cated hearts do keep the solemn fast in the 
appointment of unerring wisdom, and thereby 
are prepared to receive the times of refresh 
ment which come from the presence of the 
Lord, and it’s these that can say, the keeping 
of the commandments is the doctrine of life. 
Therefore be encouraged, dear sisters, to dwell} 
deep and keep the word of His patience, who 
alone can preserve in the hour of temptation, 
and is a never failing source of wisdom and 
strength to those who put their trust in him. 
There is yet balm in Gilead: there is a Physi- 
cian of value there; to him let us apply for 
counsel who can confirm the doubting mind, 
gird up the loins of the weary traveller, and 
cause their health to spring forth speedily. 

“ And dear Friends, let not the smallness o 
your number furnish occasions of diffidence 
or distrust, for the care of the good Shepherd 
is extended over his whole flock and family, 
however remotely scattered or solitary in 
their situations. ‘He will be as the dew unto 
Israel, and they shall grow as the lilies, and 
cast forth their roots as Lebanon.’ 

“We are glad to find your christian concern 
continued to maintain the discipline of the 
church, and would encourage your steady 
perseverance therein, believing there are none 
shall shut a door in the Lord’s house for 
naught ; nor those who, under proper qualifi-| 
cations, are desirous to build or repair the 


}vaste place in our Zion, miss of their reward, 
ut upon all their defence will be seen a de- 
“ree of glory. 

“We have, with humble reverence, to ac- 
\mowledge this our annual assembly has been 
arge, and favored with the labor of such who 
aave been helped rightly to divide the word 
of Truth; administering the necessary por. 
ion to the various states of the people, feed- 
ime the fat with judgment, proclaiming liberty 
‘o the captives, wisely enforcing the necessity 
oof an inward watchful abiding under the sanc- 
.ifying operation of truth, cherishing its dis- 
. soveries, and obeying its dictates, as the only 
way to draw down the renewing of divine 
blessings, and to establish us on the. immuta- 


=i 


f 
hole foundation, the Rock of Ages. 

“To him, therefore, who is not only able 
|‘so build you up in the most holy faith, but to 
ieep you also from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with 
lvexceeding joy, do we desire to commend you 
[with our own souls; and affectionately bid 
«you farewell. 

} “Signed in and on behalf of the said meet- 
ling by Exizaperu Tatwin, Clerk.” 


Breaking the Will. 
BY H. H. 


This phrase is going out of use. It is high 
time it did. If the thing it represents would 
also cease there would be stronger and freer 
men and women. But the phrase is still some- 
times heard; and there are still conscientious 
fathers and mothers who believe they do 

God service in setting about the thing. 
T have more than once said to a parent who 

_used these words: “ Will you tell me just what 
you mean by that? Of course, you do not 
mean exactly what you say.” 

. Yes, Ido. I mean that the child’s will is 
40-be once for all broken—that he is to learn 
that my will is to be hislaw Thesooner he 

. Jearns this the better.” 

But is it to your will simply as will that 
he is to yield? Simply as the weaker yields 
to the stronger—almost as matter yields to 

- force? For what reason is he to do this ?” 

«“ Why, because I know what is best for him 
and what is right; and he does not.” 

~~ « Ah! that is a very different thing. Heis, 
then, to do the thing that you tell him to do, 
because the thing is right and needful for him ; 

» you are his guide on a road over which you 

have gone and he has not; you are an inter- 
preter, a helper; you know better than he 
does about all things, and your knowledge is 
to teach his ignorance.” 

“Certainly, that is what I mean. A pretty 
state of things it would be if children were to 


{ 


their parents. There is no way except to 
break their wills in the beginning.” 


yo 
your superior 
That surely is not ‘breaking his will.’ 
of all things furthest removed from it. 
educating his will. 
to will.” 


This sounds dangerous; but the logic is not 
and there is little left for 
"the advocates of will-breaking but to fall back 
on some texts in the Bible, which have been 
one 
To 
” was added “in 
"not “be-lAt last, i 


easily turned aside, 


so often misquoted in this connection that 

can hardly hear them with patience. 
“children obey your parents 

the Lord,” and “ because it is right, 


be allowed to think they know as much as 


i “But you have just said that it is not to 
ur will as will that he is to yield, but to 
knowledge and experience. 
It is 
It is 
It is teaching him how 
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cause they are your parents.” “Spare the 
rod” has been quite as gratuitously assumed 
to mean “spare blows.” “Rod” means here, 
as elsewhere, simply punishment. We are 
not told to “train up a child to have no will 
but our own,” but “in the way in which he 
should go,” and to the end that “when he is 
old” he should not “depart from it’”—1. @., 
that his will should be so educated that he 
will choose to walk in the right way still. 
Suppose a child’s will to be actually “broken ;” 
suppose him to be so trained that he has no 
will but to obey his parents. What is to be- 
come of this helpless machine, which has no 
central spring of independent action? Can 
we stand by, each minute of each hour of 
each day, and say to the automatons, Go 
here, or go there? And can we be sure of 
living as long as they live? Can we wind 
them up like seventy-year clocks, and leave 
them ? 

But this is idle. It is not in the power of 
any man, or any woman, to “ break” a child’s 
“will.” They may kill the child’s body in 
trying, like that still unhung clergyman in 
Western New York, who whipped his three- 
year old son to death for refusing to repeat a 
prayer to his stepmother. 

Bodies are trail things; there are more child- 
martyrs than will be known until the bodies 
terrestrial are done with. 

But, by one escape or another, the will, the 
soul, goes free. Sooner or later, every human 
being comes to know and prove in his own 
estate that freedom of will is the only freedom 
for which there are no chains possible, and 
that in Nature’s whole reign of law nothing 
is so largely provided for as liberty. Sooner 
or later, all this must come. But, if it comes 
later, it comes through clouds of antagonism, 
and after days of fight, and is hard-bought. 

It should come sooner, like the kingdom 
of God, which is—‘“ without observation,” 
gracious as sunshine, aweet as dew; it should 
begin with the infant's first dawning Or coru- 
prehension that there are two courses of ac- 
tion; two qualities of conduct ; one wise, the 
other foolish ; one right, the other wrong. 
Iam sure, for I have seen, that a child’s 
moral perception can be made so clear, and 
his will so strong and upright, that before he 
is ten years old he will see and take his way 
through all common days rightly and bravely. 
Will he always act up to his highest moral 
perceptions? No. Do we? But one right 
decision that he makes voluntarily, unbiased 
by the assertion of authority or the threat of 
punishment, is worth more to him in develop- 
ment of moral character than a thousand in 
which he does what he is compelled to do by 
some sort of outside pressure. 
I read once, in a book in 
guidance of mothers, a story © 
who, in repeating his letters one 
denly refused to say A. All the other letters 
he repeated again and again, unhesitatingly ; 
but A he would not and persisted in declaring 
that he could not say. He was severely whip- 
ped, but still persisted. It now became a con- 
test of wills. He was whipped again and 
again, and again. In the intervals between 
the whippings the primer was presented to 
him, and he was told that he would be whip- 
ped again if he did not mind his mother and 
say A. I forget how many times he was 
whipped; but it was almost too many times 
to be believed. The fight was a terrible one. 
in a paroxysm of his crying under 


tended for the 
f a little child 
day, sud- 


the blows, the mother thought she heard him 
sob out “A,” and the victory was considered 
to be won. 

A little boy whom I know once had a 
similar contest over a letter of the alphabet ; 
but the contest was with himself, and his 
mother was the faithful Great Heart who 
helped him through. The story is so remark- 
able that I have long wanted all mothers to 
know it. It is as perfect an illustration of 
what I mean by “educating” the will as the 
other one is of what is called “breaking” it. 

Willy was about four years old. He hada 
large, active brain, a sensitive temperament, 
and indomitable spirit. He was and is an 
uncommon child. Common methods of what 
is commonly supposed to be “discipline” 
would, if he had survived them, have made a 
very bad boy of him. He had great difficulty 
in pronouncing the letter G—so much that he 
had formed almost a habit of omitting it. 
One day his mother said, not dreaming of any 
special contest, “ This time you must say G.” 
“It is an ugly old letter, and I ain’t ever 
going to try to say it again,” said Willy, re- 
peating the alphabet very rapidly from begin- 
ning to end without the G. Like a wise 
mother, she did not open at once on a strug- 
gle; but said, pleasantly, “ Ah! you did not 
get it in that time. Try again; go more 
slowly, and we will have it.” It was all in 
vain; and it soon began to look more like 
obstinacy on Willy’s part than anything she 
had ever seen in him. She had often told me 
how she hesitated before entering on the 
campaign. “I always knew,” she said, “ that 
Willy’s first real fight with himself would be 
no matter of a few hours; and it was a parti- 
cularly inconvenient time for me, just then, 
to give up a day to it. But it seemed, on the 
whole, best not to put it off.” 

So she said: “Now, Willy, you can’t get 
along without the letter G. The longer you 
put off saying it the harder it will be for you 
tu swy i+ at lact: and we will have it settled 
now once forall. You wrouere= going to let 
a little bit of a letter like that be stronger 
than Willy. We will not go out of this room 
till you have said it.” 

Unfortunately, Willy’s will had already 
taken its stand. However, the mother made 
no authoritative demand that he should pro- 
nounce the letter as a matter of obedience to 
her. Because it was a thing intrinsically 
necessary for him to do, she would see, at any 
cost to herself or to him, that he did it; but 
he must do it voluntarily, and she would wait 
till he did. 

‘he morning wore 
with other matters, an 


on. She busied herself 
d left Willy to himself; 


now and then asking, with a smile: “ Well, 
isn’t my little boy stronger than that ugly old 


letter?” 

Willy was sulky. He understood in that 
early stage all that was involved. Dinner- 
time came. 

“ Ayen’t you going to dinner, mamma?” 

“Oh! no dear; not unless you say G, so 
that you can go too. Mamma will stay by 
her little boy until he is out of this trouble.” 

The dinner was brought up, and they ate 
it together. She was cheerful and kind, but 
go serious that he felt the constant pressure 
of her pain. 

The afternoon dragged slowly on to night. 
Willy cried now and then, and she took him 
in her lap, and said: “ Dear, you will be happy 
as soon as you say that letter, and mamma 


| 
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will be happy too, and we can’t either of us 
be happy until you do.” 

“Oh! mamma, why don’t you make me say 
it?” 

(This he said several times before the affair 
was over.) 

“Because, dear, you must make yourself 
say it. Iam helping you make yourself say 
it, for I shall not let you go out of this room, 
nor go out myself, till you do say it; but that 
is all I shall do to help you. I am listening 
all the time, and if you say it in ever so little 
a whisper, I shall hear you. That is all 
mamma can do for you.” 

Bed-time came. Willy went to bed unkissed 
and sad. The next morning, when Willy’s 
mother opened her eyes, she saw Willy sit- 


ting up in his crib, and looking at her stead- 
fastly. As soon as he saw that she was awake, 
he exclaimed: “Mamma, I can’t say it. 
You're a naughty mamma, and you don’t love 
me.” Her heart sank within her; but she 
patiently went again and again over yester- 
day’s ground. Willy cried. He ate very little 
breakfast. He stood at the window in a list- 
less attitude of discouraged misery, which 
she said cut her to the heart. Once in a 
while he would ask for some plaything which 
he did not usually have. She gave him what- 
ever he asked for; but he could not play. She 
kept up an appearance of being busy with her 
sewing, but she was far more unhappy than he. 

Dinner was brought to them. Willy said: 
“ Mamma, this ain’t a bit good dinner.” 

She replied: “Yes, it is, darling; just as 
good as we ever have. It is only because we 
are eating it alone. And poor papa is sad, 
too, taking his all alone downstairs,” 

At this Willy burst out into an hysterical 
fit of crying and sobbing. 

“T shall never see my papa again in this 
world.” * 

Then his mother broke down, too, and cried 
as hard as he did; but she said: “ Oh! yo, 

ou will. doo» I ouink you will say that 
letter before tea-time, and we will have a nice 
evening downstairs together.” 

“I can’t say it. I try all the time, and I 
can’t say it; and, if you keep me here till I 
die, I shan’t ever say it.” 

The second night settled down dark and 
gloomy, and Willy cried himself to sleep. His 
mother was ill from anxiety and confinement; 
but she never faltered. She told me she re- 
solved that night that, if it were necessary, 
She would stay in that room with Willy a 
month. The next morning she said to him, 
more seriously than before: “Now, Willy, 
you are not only a foolish little boy, you are 
unkind; you are making everybody unhappy. 
Mamma is very sorry for you, but she is also 
very much displeased with you. Mamma will 
stay here with you till you say that letter, if 
it is for the rest of your life; but mamma will 
not talk with you as she did yesterday. She 
tried all day yesterday to help you, and you 
would not help yourself; to-day you must do 
it all alone.” 

“Mamma, are you sure I shall ever say it?” 
asked Willy. 

“Yes, dear; perfectly sure. You will say 
it some day or other.” 

“Do you think I shall say it to-day ?” 

“T can’t tell. You are not so strong a lit- 
tle boy as I thought. I believed you would 
Say it yesterday. Iam afraid you have some 
hard work before you.” ° 

Willy begged her to go down and leave him 
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alone. Then he begged her to shut him up 


in the closet, and “see if that wouldn’t make) faith and patience the Lord’s time, which the 
Every few minutes he would|living in Zion can ever say is the best time. } 


him good.” 
come and stand before her, and say very 
earnestly: “Are you sure I shall say it ?” 

He looked very pale, almost as if he had 
had a fit of illness. No wonder. It was the 
battle of life fought at the age of four. 

It was late in the afternoon of this the 
third day. Willy had been sitting in his lit- 
tle chair, looking steadily at the floor, for so 
long a time that his mother was almost 
frightened. But she hesitated to speak to 
him, for she felt that the crisis had come. 
Suddenly he sprung up, walked toward her 
with all the deliberate firmness of a man in 
his whole bearing. She says there was some- 
thing in his face which she has never seen 
since, and does not expect to see ’till he is 
thirty years old. 

“ Mamma,” said he. 

“Well, dear?” said his mother, trembling 
so she could hardly speak. 

“Mamma,” he repeated, in a loud, sharp 
tone: “G! G! G! G!” And then he burst 
into a fit of crying, which she had hard work 
to stay. It was over. 

Willy is now ten years old. From that day 
to this his mother has never had a contest 
with him; she has always been able to leave 
all practical questions affecting his behaviour 
to his own decision, merely saying: “ Willy, 
I think this or that will be better.” 

His self-control and gentleness are wonder- 
ful to see; and the blending in his face of 
childlike simplicity and purity with manly 
strength is something which I have never but 
once seen equalled. 

For a few days he went about the house, 
shouting “G! G! G!” at the top of his voice. 
He was heard asking playmates if they could 
“say G,” and “who showed them how.” For 
several years he used often to allude to tho 
offair, paylug: “VO you remember, mamma 
that dreadful time when I wouldn’t say G?” 
He used the verb “ wouldn’t” in speaking of 
it. Once, when he was sick, he said: “ Mam- 
ma, do you think I could have said G any 
sooner than I did ?” 

“T have never felt certain about that, 
Willy,” she said. “What do you think?” 

“J think I could have said it a few minutes 
sooner. I was saying it to myself as long as 
that!” said Willy. 

It was singular that, although up to that 
time he had never been able to pronounce 
the letter with any distinctness, when he first 
made up his mind in this instance to say it, he 
enunciated it with perfect clearness, and never 
again went back to the old imperfect pro- 
nunciation. 

Few mothers, perhaps, would be able to 
give up two whole days to such a battle as 
this; other duties would interfere. But the 
same principle could be carried out without 
the mother’s remaining herself by the child’s 
side all the time. Moreover, not one child in 
a thousand would have held out as Willy did. 
Inall ordinary cases a few hours would suffice. 
And after all, what would the sacrifice of even 
two days be, in comparison with the time 
saved in years to come? If there were no 
stronger motive than one of policy, of desire 
to take the course easiest to themselves, 
mothers might well resolve that their first: 
aim should be to educate their children’s wills! 
and make them strong, instead of to conquer, 
and “break” them.— The Independent. 


is the gift of God, relying upon and following 


gestions ?” 


wire, dried snakes’ skin, &., into the knap- 
sack, enough to have filled a half bushel mea- 
sure, filling the entire cavity, except a little 
corner which they lined with feathers, where - 
they laid seven or eight eggs. 
their superior instinct, if not reason, whilst 


Patient Waiting. — “We ought to wait in 


It is He that hath the keys of David, and 
when he shutsno man can open, and when 
he opens none can shut.” For want of this 
patient waiting, with a willingness on the 
part of those who are grieved because of} 
errors in the church, to cast their burden 
upon its holy Head, how much perplexity 
and trouble have we witnessed within our 
borders during the last twenty-five years. 
This is our victory, even our faith, and 
they who dwell in this faith are not weary, 
neither do they faint in all the exercises they 
meet with, knowing that whatsoever it is| 
that riseth up against the power and purpose | 
of God shall in time be laid low. This is the 
faith that was once delivered to the saints. | 
“Here were the great fortifications of the 
primitive believers, that made them so preva- 
lent and immutable, viz., simplicity and clear- } 
ness of mind ; and as long as they kept in this 
no stratagem devised against them could 
prosper, and they continued of one heart and 
mind, glorifying God, and building one an- 
other up, and comforting one another, and 
were as epistles written in one another’s 
hearts.” But have we kept that faith which 


“the power of an endless life, to the denial of 
self, in all its deceitful and deceiving appear- 
ances in our hearts—its evil and wicked sug- 
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House Wrens.—I have had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with these little birds ( T’rog- 
lodytes eedon) for several years. They have 
bred in and around my house, until they have 
become so tame as sometimes to allow the 
children to handle them. They have become 
80 numerous that Ido not furnish boxes for 
all, and they make nests in many singular 
places ; among others, in a bullet-pouch up 
chamber, a soldier’s knapsack in an outbuild- 
ing. In both these places the birds succeeded 
in rearing a brood. But the most singular 
place selected for a nest was the wooden stir- 
rup of a saddle hanging in a shed, in which, 
however, the birds did not prosper, as the sad- 
dle was uscd. They carried small dry twigs 
and other rubbish, consisting of pieces of steel 


I also noticed 


building in a box near my kitchen door. The 


hole in the box would not admit the long twigs 
the birds tried to get in, and they fell to the 
ground. After many efforts and failures the 
wrers concluded by making a scaffolding, 
which they succeeded in doing by taking in 
several shorter sticks endwise, letting the 
ends project out of the hole; then they pro- 
ceeded by laying the long twigs on these pro- 
jecting ends, then getting into the box, and 
by sliding the long twig endwise until the end 
came opposite the hole, they pulled it in. 
was amused to see one trying to carry a large 
nail heavier than itself. They are amusing 
little fellows in many ways. 
melodious, loud and clear, and I have often 
wondered that such loud music could be 
duced by anything so small.—American 
uralist. 
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Their song is 
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Selected. 
(That which cometh from God, reaches to 
4 life, and settles in it. Ministers are to live 
| that spirit which qualifies them to preach 
2 way of salvation to others. This pre- 
veves them in their places, from laying hands 
lddenly on any, and from smiting their fel- 
~w servants. That which moves any to 
javel abroad, must preserve them while they 
ye abroad; and as such are sensible of the 
«ngers which surround them, and keep in 
-e pure fear of the Lord, preservation will be 
«perienced. Though they are favored with 
vine openings to minister to others; yet for 
aeir own growth, they must dwell under the 
‘overnment of the Spirit of Truth, which will 
‘eep out the boaster; and when their service 
» performed, they are to return to their own 
abitations. The Spirit of God is weighty, 
‘ad brings those who obey it to be solid. It 
weserves out of all foolish imaginations, and 
ashness, and endues with wisdom to walk 
_rcumspectly and wisely in the Church of 
‘od.— George Fox. 


A Lake of Salt.—The great Humboldt salt 
aine near Austin, Nevada, is described by a 
Yalifornia paper as looking like a lake frozen 
sver. The salt isas hard and as smooth as 
‘ce. Were it not for fine particles which are 
sondensed from vapors arising from beneath, 
and which cover the crystalline salt to the 
Jepth of perhaps one-eight of an inch, it would 
make an excellent skating rink at all times of 
she year, except on the very unfrequent occa- 
sions when it is covered with water. The 
expanse of crystallized salt is no less than 
‘twenty miles in length and twelve in width, 
swithout a break or fiaw for the greater portion 
‘of that extent. The stratum of solid salt is 
about six or seven inches thick, under which 
eomes a layer of sticky, singular looking mud, 
about two feet thick, and under this again 
another stratum of solid salt, as transparent 
as glass, of which the depth has been found in 
gome parts to be six feet. In summer this salt 
plain, glittering and scintillating in the light 
of an almost tropical sun, presents a brilliant 
appearance. The frosty covering and solid 
galt is as white as the snow, while the crys- 

talline portion, when exposed, reflects daz- 
zling prismatic colors. This immense deposit 
isremarkably pure, being ninety-five per cent. 
‘of salt and five per cent. of soda—which is 

purer than what we commonly use for our 
tables. 
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About three days before the death of 
John Richardson, he spoke as follows, several 
Friends being in his room: “Friends in the 
beginning, if they had health and liberty, were 
not easily diverted from paying their tribute 
of worship to the Almighty on week-days as 


EE 
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well as First-days; but after a while when 
outward sufferings ceased, life and zeal de- 
cayed, ease, and the spirit of the world took 
place with many, and thus it became custom- 
ary for one or two out of a family to attend 
meeting, and to leave their children much at 
home; parents, also, if worldly concerns were 
in the way, could neglect their week-day 
meetings sometimes ; yet be willing to hold 
the name, and plead excuse because of a busy 
time, or the like ; but J believe that such a de- 
parture from primitive integrity ever did, and 
ever will, occasion a withering from the life 
of true religion. 
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EVENING. 
BY JOSEPH HORNER. 


The summer sun, declining, 
Sinks to his evening rest; 

His melting rays are shining 
Around the glowing west; 

Those parting ravs are gilding 
The mountain crest with gold; 

And with a purple mantling 
The fleecy clouds enfold. 


How gen'ly floats the zephyr 
Upon the quiet air, 
And in the sofiest whisper 
Falls on the listening ear. 
The insect’s hum is mingling 
With th’ streamlet’s murm’ring flow, 
The drowsy cow-bell, tingling, 
Sounds from the fold below. 


In rapid, airy mazes 
Of upward, downward flight, 
The swarm of tiny races 
Dance in their fond delight. 
Now deep’ning twilight gathers 
Soft evening’s curtain round, 
And dim the darkling shadows 
Stretch o’er the fading ground. 


Barth vails her beauteous flowers, 
Her landscape’s verdant glow— 

Her birds—her foliaged bowers— 
Her silvery streams that flow— 

Her founts, whose waters dripping, 
Shone in the sun’s bright ray 

Like gems, in light outstripping 
The jewels of the gay. 


The golden haze that, trailing, 
Hung o’er the hillside green, 
Tbrough which, like gauze envailing, 
The distant spire w»s seen; 
These beauteous scenes, all faded, 
The twilight’s hue beclouds ; 
Their brightness, deeply shaded, 
Eye’s sable pall enshrouds. 


How deep the heart’s sad feeling 
When, with the expiring day, 
Barth’s beauteous forms seem stealing 
Fast from our sight away ; 
Tbhoy leave ns with the darkness, 
No lingering ray they shed 
To cheer us in their absence, 
But all, they all have fled. 


Yet though earth’s charms are fading 
Far as the sight can roam, 
Look up, lo! beauty breaking 
Sbiues from the heavenly dome. 
The gentle star-of evening, 
Crowned with a silvery ray, 
Gleams in the dark-blue ceiling 
Queen of the starry way. 


And ag the shades grow deeper, 
And night proclaims bis sway, 
Companions throng around her, 
All radiant, too, are they ; 
They come in clustering numbers, 
O’er all the sky they spread, 
And, soft as infant slumbers, 
Their gentle light they shed. 


Are they like angels gazing 
With eyes of melting love? 
As though their glance was saying, 
“ There’s beauty here above. 
There’s beauty here, unfaning, 
‘And lovelier far than glowed 
Where night's dark ring is shading 
The place of your abode.” 
And as we gaze upon them, 
Hark! don’t they se-m to say, 
«‘The pearly gates are open, 
Come up to beaven’s bright day ?” 
Port Monmouth, N. J. 


For “fhe Friend.” 
Penn’s Rise, Progress, and Key. 

In this little volume is set forth, in a con- 
cise and instructive manner, the dispensations 
of God to his creature man, from the begin- 
ning down to the gospel day in which we 
live ; showing bow that by humble submission 
to the Spirit of judgment and burning, the 
baptism of fire and of the Holy Ghost, the 
hearts of his people have been cleansed from 
the defilements of sin—from a dependence 
upon creaturely wisdom, works, and inven- 
tions—and made meet for the Master’s use, 
in suffering or doing, under his teaching and 
direction ; not daring to put forth a hand un- 
bidden, or to speak their own words, or think 
their own thoughts. ; 

Speaking of the ministers of his day, our 
worthy author says, “These experimental 
preachers of glad tidings of God’s truth and 
kingdom, could not run where they list, or 
pray and preach when they pleased, but as 
Christ their Redeemer prepared and moved 
them, by his own blessed Spirit, for which 
they waited in their services and meetings, 
and spake as that gave them utterance ; and 
which was as those having authority, and not 
like the dreaming, dry and formal Pharisees. 
And so it plainly appeared to the serious 
minded whose spiritual eye the Lord Jesus 
had in any measure opened.” 

But of others he testifies, “that not keeping 
in humility and the fear of God, after the 
abundance of revelation, they were exalted 
above measure; and for want of staying their 
minds in an humble dependence upon Him 
that had opened their understandings to see 
great things in his law, they ran out in their 
own imaginations, and mixing them with 
those divine openings, brought forth a mon- 
strous birth, to the scandal of those that feared 
God, and waited daily in the temple not made 
with hands, for the consolation of Israel, the 
Jew inward, and circumcision in Spirit.” 

For the further account of the correspond- 
ence of the good and evil experiences of those 
earlier times with our own, we would kindly 
and affectionately refer the reader of this to 
the careful and thoughtful perusal of the 
treatise of our gifted and faithful author, upon 
the rise and progress of our Society in the 
midst of religious infidelity and mockery, and 
notwithstanding the cruelty of religious per- 
secutions, and the perils among false brethren, 
who having itching ears, sought to heap unto 
themselves teachers, whose time was always 
ready, while yet the Master’s had not come, 
for the manifestation of his life and power 
through them. 

Notwithstanding this, and the rising up of 
some against him, who had been convinced 
by George Fox, but who “ through prejudice 
or mistake, esteemed him as one who sought 
dominion over conscience, because he pro- 
fessed a ready and zealous compliance with 
such good, and wholesome things, as tended 
to an orderly conversation about the affairs 
of the church, and in their walking among 
men ; and though these were ready to reflect 
the same things that dissenters had very 
reasonably objected upon the national church- 
es, that have coercively pressed conformity 
to their respective creeds and worships, mis- 
taking good order in the government of church 


The influence of divinely authorized suppli-|affuirs, for discipline in worship; yet was not 
cation, in any assembly, is precious, but formal|the work of God through him suffered to be 
prayers administer death, and intercept the|so hindered (though some stumbled and fell 


stream of spiritual worship. 


through mistakes and unreasonable obstinacy 


even to a prejudice) as to prevent the gener- 
ality from returning to their first love, and 
seeing the work of the enemy that loses no 
opportunity or advantage by which he may 
check the work of God, and disquiet the peace 
of his church, and chill the love of his people 
to the truth, and one to another.” And says 
our author, of these disaffected ones, “ there 
is hope of divers of the few that yet are at a 
distance.” 

May the circulation and perusal of this tes- 
timony, lately revived, tend to remove the 
prejudices of some against the good order and 
discipline of the church in support of its vari- 
ous doctrines and testimonies, settling their 
minds in the conviction that the principles of 
truth, and their fruits, are one in all times, 
as well as in all people who are in the spiritual 
unity. All the true followers of Christ are 
led out of the wisdom and spirit of the world, 
into the unity and peace of God—into a one- 
ness of feeling, aim and desire, into the har- 
mony of practice with profession, according 
to the wisdom which is without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy, uniting the followers 
of the one true and living faith, even the faith 
of Christ which is our victory over the world, 
and all its religions, doctrines and practices, 
whereby the enemy of souls seeks to blind 
the eyes of the unwary, transforming himself 
into an angel of light. 


From “ The Scientific American.” 
Fur Seal Fishery in Alaska. 

The south-west corner of the main body of 
Alaska is lengthened out into along peninsula, 
and from the end of it the chain of Aleutian 
Islands extends almost to the opposite shores 
of Asia. These islands form the southern 
boundary of Behring Sea, which, for its 
stormy turbulence, the shallowness of its 
waters and consequent destructiveness of its 
waves, and the comparative frequency of 
shipwrecks that occur upon it, is justly dread- 
ed by sailor, merchaut, and insurer. 

In this sea, about three hundred miles north- 
west from the extreme end of the peninsula 
of Alaska, and entirely isolated from all other 
bodies of land, are two small islands, named 
St. Paul and St. George; they are so small, 
that if looked for on a large map they will be 
found only represented by mere dots. St. 
Paul, the larger of the two, is thirty-five miles 
north of St. George; the former is about fif- 
teen miles long by six broad; the latter 
ten long, by four broad. They must have 
been at one time much larger, but being of 
old voleanic formation, they have gradually 
worn away, forming by detrition large and 
dangerous reefs, which, extending several 
miles into the sea, render it impossible for 
vessels to stay in the vicinity, except in fine 
weather; especially as at neither of the is- 
lands is there a harbor, and the only protec- 
tion to be found in a storm is to get if possible 
on the lee-side of one of them, 

From the shore, with perhaps a dozen ex- 
ceptions on both islands, cliffs rise perpendicu- 
larly, varying in height from fifty to six hun- 
dred feet. These are cut at places by the 
wind and rain into most fantastic shapes, and 
are ‘the abode of countless myriads of sea 
fowl. The interiors of these islands are wild 
and desolate in the extreme, but are greatly 
diversified by hill and valley. The upper 
part is of rough, jagged, uncovered rock ; so 
unever. is it that it is almost impossible to 
pass over certain portionsof it without suffer- 
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ing greatly from laceration of feet. In the 
valleys the rock is covered by a thin layer ot 
earth, which supports mosses, a few running 
vines, and in low damp spots a coarse grass: 
as for timber, there is not so much as a twig ; 
the natives are therefore obliged to collect ali 
that drifts to their shores to supply themselves 
with fuel and building material. These bleak 
cliffs and barren valleys are shrouded three- 
fourths of the time in thick fog; for without 
this great dampness—as I will hereafter ex- 
plain—it would be impossible for the seals to 
remain there during the season. Add to this, 
storms of such violence and duration as to 
render landing or departure from the shores 
an impossibility in winter, and in summer only 
practicable onan average two days in a week, 
and one may form some idea of the natural 
attractions of this part of our newly acquired 
possession, 

There are eight beaches at St. Paul’s, and 
four at St George’s, which, instead of ending 
abruptly at the foot of tall cliffs, rise gradu- 
ally up into low hills. On these beaches, in 
the early part of May, the seals begin to as- 
semble; first, a few “ seacutchers,” or old male 
seals, arrive; and taking upon themselves the 
office of scouts to the advancing army, go 
over all the ground. If much interrupted in 
their proceedings, they have been known to 
prevent the landing of seals on that beach 
during the ensuing summer ; and for this rea- 
son they are permitted to wander at will. As 
time progresses, more arrive, both old and 
young, but almost entirely male, until the 
beaches fairly swarm with them; and the 
young and middle-aged are urged, from want 
of room, aud by the ferocity of the “seacutch- 
ers’—who keep the water line wholly to 
themselves—back upon the adjoining hill 
sides. From the middle of May to the first 
of June, there is a constant influx of female 
seals, who, as fast as they arrive, are seized 
by the “soacutchers” upou whose feet of ter- 
ritory chance has brought them; he driving 
back, if he be able, any adventurous male 
seal who may wish to contest his right. 

During the long space of time—more than 
four months, till they take their departure— 
though the young male seals frequently re- 
visit the water in warm weather several times 
during the day, the “seacutchers” and fe- 
males never do, but remain on the beach in 
the same place that they first took up their 
abode. Bright sunshine troubles them, and 
creates great restlessness among them; so 
much so that if it were to continue for more 
than three days, it would necessitate their 
going into the water, thereby disarranging 
the family groupings and causing the death 
of a great portion of the young from deser- 
tion and consequent starvation. But by a 
wise ordinance of Providence for the good 
health of the seals, this never occurs; in fact 
the duration of the sun’s undisputed reign is 
rarely over six hours in length, while a week 
will often pass in which he is but “seen 
through a fog darkly.” The power of these 
animals, not only to exist, but to support 
their young, without any visible nourishment, 
is wonderful; they have often been:cut open, 
and nothing found in their stomachs but a 
few smallstones. They lose greatly in weight, 
however, for when they come in the spring 
they are replete with fatness; but by the time 
their youny are large enough to go into the 
water, they are weak and emaciated in the 
extreme, 


The fur seal is an entirely different anim: 
from the common hair seal that is frequent} 
met with in our harbor, not only in regard ty 
veneral classification, but also in relativjy 
worth; the skin of the former being ver} 
valuable, while that of the latter is compar; 
tively worthless. 

As the male fur seal grows old, their siz} 
increases with such regularity, that one aq 
customed to see them, can readily tell thei 
ages at sight. When first born they are 
foot in length, and covered with fine blach 
hair; they are then entirely useless for com 
mercial purposes; but the next year, the hai} 
changes to a dark gray, and underneath it ij 
a fine yellow fur, which, after being prepared} 
becomes the “ Fur Seal,” as generally known} 
their size has also increased, and*seals on 
year old weigh over one hundred pounds, anq 
are about three feet long. From this tim 
their growth is very rapid; so that a seacutchey| 
of fifteen years of age is often more than eigh 
feet in length, and in weight over two thou, 
sand pounds. The females, however, neve 
attain the size of the males, their growt 
ceasing at the third year. 

In order to more fully describe the manne 
in which these animals are killed, I will give 
an account of one of the many “drives” in 
which I participated during a six months’ 
residence on the Island of St. George. 

At two a. mM. I was awakened by the 
“Nirachic” (the native foreman) coming into 
my room; he came to tell me, that two men 
had just arrived from the “ Starrie Artiiel,” a 
beach three miles from the village, with re- 
ports that great numbers of young seal had 
come ashore, were very well spread over the 
hill-side, and that the wind was blowing in 
from the sea, so that there would be no dan- 
ger of their scenting our approach. On get- 
ting up, and finding that the weather was 
damp enough for our purpose, I gave orders 
to wake the people of the village, and prepare 
foradrive. In ten minutes, the driving party, 
consisting of twenty men, were assembled near 
my house, armed with long, heavy clubs, which 
are the only weapons needed in encounters of 
this kind. 


(Zo ba continued.) 


Cuban Fire Flies —vVery fine specimens of 
these magnificent insects have recently been 
brought from Cuba to the naturalists of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. These specimens were 
brought from Cuba, having been fed on sugar 
and water. The insects are from an inch and 
a quarter to two inches long, of a dark brown 
color, and the luminous emanations issue from 
two spots, apparently, upon the head, back of 
the eyes, but really situated upon the sides of 
the thorax or middle section of the body and 
upon the abdomen. The light is sufficient to 
allow a person to read when the insect is held 
near the printed page. It is stated that the 
light is so brilliant as to affect the sight and 
when a person has looked at the insect for 
some time other and artificial lights appear of 
a deep red. 

O! that men would learn to “ Number their 
days that they might apply their hearts to 
wisdom ;” of which the fear of the Lord is the 
true and only beginning. And blessed are 
they that fear always, for their feet shall be 
preserved from the snare of death — William 
Penn. 


; Selected for ‘ The Friend.” 
| Ty dear Friends, trust not to the resolutions. 
‘ti your own spirits, without a sense of the 
'iwer, nor to receiving the Truth by your 
acation, but all wait to be made living wit- 
‘sses of the rising of the power in your own 
varts; and the carrying on of the power in 
\urselves, regenerating you, and bringing 
a to that birth that trusteth in nothing but 
‘lithe Lord alone, and hath him for the sup- 
‘Mee in the greatest exercises. Then shall ye 

(nd and remain, and be a generation chosen 
i<God to bear his name and testimony, and to 
Kinmit it to the next generation. 

i Priends, the brotherly love that was sown 
| your hearts, as a precious seed in your first 
‘avincement, continue and increase, that as 
» are made partakers of the one hope of 
‘vation in Christ Jesus, so ye may continue 
one mind and heart, according to the work- 
\o of the Spirit in you. Have a tender re- 
Hh one for another, as children of one 
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her, and as such as feed at one table ; for 
Marist hath ordained, and doth ordain in all 
lii-3 churches, that we should love one another, 
sat we should shun all occasions of offence 
ad grief—that we should walk orderly, and 
i’ becomes his holy gospel, that we should be 
i, honor thereunto, and a strength 
‘srt one unto another. This is our great or- 
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ogo from the beginning, and will always abide 
ge same through all generations. There- 
lire, my dear friends and brethren, let the 
inits of sincere and brotherly love abound 
/-mongst you, both in word and deed, and let 
one be wanting in fulfilling the law of charity, 
/'jthout which all profession will be but as 
| gunding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

| But if this law be kept to, the life of religion 
ill be felt, and each one will thereby be 
‘aught his duty and charge concerning an- 
ther, and know how to comfort in charity, 
) admonish in charity, to reprove in charity, 
‘md also to receive all these in charity. 
vill exclude all whispering and tale-bearing, 
amd bring every one to deal plainly and up- 
ightly with every one, not suffering sin to 
‘est upon the soul of thy brother, but to deal 
with him quickly, plainly, and tenderly, even 
«8 thou thyself wouldst be dealt withal; and 
nowever this kind of dealing be taken, thou 
vilt not miss of thy reward, but thy peace 
vill remain with thee. 

While Friends’ eyes are fixed upon the 
| oower of God, as their guide and leader, in 
all these things, and their design is simply 
‘God’s glory, the clearing of their own con- 
sciences, and the good of their brother, they 
will not be discouraged in their undertakings. 
They know the power will certainly come 
‘over whatever opposeth it, and this will keep 
your minds quiet and free from disturbances, 
“when you see men, and things, and parties 
‘arise against the power, knowing that the 
jpower is an everlasting rock. But as for 
these that appear against it, they are but for 
‘a season, in which season patience must be 
exercised, and the counsel of wisdom stood 
in, and then you will be kept from staggering 
or from scatiering by all the fair shows the 

spirit of opposition can make. 

They that enjoy the life and substance, and 
feed daily of the bread that comes down from 
| heaven, have a quick sense and discerning of 

things that are presented to them and do 

know them, that are of the earth, earthly, by 
_ their earthly savor, from those that are of the 
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heavenly with their heavenly savor. They 
know what feeds the head and the wit, and 
carnal reason, and what will nourish the im- 
mortal soul, and so come to be fixed, and are 
not ready to feed on unsavory food, or to be 
easily tossed, or to be troubled of evil things. 
They cannot be drawn after one thing or man 
by an affection, nor set against another man, 
nor thing, by prejudice, but the true balance 
of a sound judgment, settled in the divine 
knowledge, according to the measure that the 
Father hath bestowed, keeps such steady in 
their way, both in respect to their own testi- 
mony and conversation, and also in respect 
to their dealing with others. 
Friends, in such doth the Truth shine, and 
such are the true followers of Christ, and they 
are worthy to be followed, because their way 
is as a shining light, shining on towards the 
perfect day. 

In this sure and steady way, my soul’s desire 
is, you and I may walk, and continue walk- 
ing, unto the end of our days, in all sobriety, 
truth, justice, righteousness, and charity, as 
good examples in our day, and comfortable 
precedents in our end, to them that shall re- 
main, that so we may deliver over all the tes’ 
timonies of our Lord Jesus unto the succeed- 
and com-|ing generations, as pure, as certain, and as in- 
nocent as we received them in the beginning ; 
e end of all our labors, travels, trials, 
cises, may lay down our beads in 
that sabbath of rest that remains always for 
the Lord’s people. 

This is the breathing desire that lives in 
me, for all you who have believed in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whose name, and in the sense 
of his power, and the life he hath revealed in 
every member of his whole body, I salute you 
all, and bid you farewell. 


SrerpHEN CRISP. 


Scientific” Scraps. 


The Nodular Phosphates of South Carolina. 
The belt of nodular phosphates appears to 
extend, more or less interrupted, from the 
Wando and Cooper Rivers, some 15 to 30 
miles above Charleston, in a south-south- 
westerly direction, parallel to the coast line, 
as far as St. Helena Sound and Bluffton, near 
Port Royal. As yet the precise area is un- 
known; no accurate survey having been 
made, although this want is daily felt by the 
It would be erroneous to sup- 
a well-defined stratum of 
any such extent as this area above mention- 
ed. On the contrary, the bed appears only 
some of which, however, are many 
miles in diameter. On the Wando and Cooper 
Rivers the nodules are found in comparatively 
small beds, generally but a few inches in thick- 
ness ; still, limited deposits, one to three feet 
thick, have been deposited in some localities 
On the peninsula be- 
tween the Cooper and Ashley Rivers, the de- 
ell-defined stra- 
tum, in many places attaining a thickness of 
18 to 24 inches, and underlying hundreds of 
acres, at an average depth of about 3 feet 
The nodules vary in size 
from that of a walnut to masses weighing 200 
ounds and over; they lie compactly together 
with but little marl between them. This 
marl is composed of 30 to 60 per cent. car- 
bonate of lime, a few per cent. phosphates of 
nd alumina, the balance being|p 
At other 
points-on the peninsula the nodules rarely ex- 
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ceed a few pounds in weight, and are sparsely 
distributed. ‘I'he favorable localities lie east 
of Goose Creek, near the Cooper River. The 
Ashley beds were the first discovered, are the 
best known, largest in extent, and most mined. 
This deposit extends, at an accessible depth, 
over, perhaps, 1,000 acres, on both sides of 
the river, and running back from it for several 
miles in some places. The beds are quite ac- 
cessible, not only on account of the depth of 
Ashley River and their proximity to Charles- 
ton, but because of their lying close to the 
surface (generally within two feet), in a light 
soil, which separates easily from the nodules 
on handling or washing. The nodules are of 
a yellow-gray color, of less specific gravity 
than those elsewhere found, their surface but 
slightly irregular, and their composition tol- 
erably uniform. The best beds lie on the 
river 10 to 20 miles from Charleston ; further 
up stream the nodules are found in a sandy 
soil, and become permeated with sand to the 
amount of thirty per cent. and over, when 
the phosphates do not reach fifty per cent. 
On some plantations the bed of phosphatic 
nodules is over two feet in thickness; and the 
amount of marketable material produced from 
mining an acre may exceed 1,200 tons. On 
the Stono and Edisto Rivers there have been 
found but few rich deposits, the stratum ex- 
hibiting continuity in but occasional spots. 
As arule, the nodules lie deeper on these riv- 
ers than on the Ashley. Heavy deposits 
have been discovered on the flats in the 
neighborhood of St. Helena Sound, covering 
vast surfaces at little depths from the surface, 
occasionally forming a compact floor, or huge 
boulder-like masses on the bottom of the 
creeks which intersect that neighborhood. 
Finally, on the Ashepoo River, at one locality 
in this neighborhood, the stratum has the ap- 
pearance of an immense pavement, extending 
over hundreds of acres, at a depth of 3 to 6 
foot. It is with difficulty that the large masses 
(often several hundred weight each) cam bo 
pried apart, so closely are they wedged to- 
eether, having a smooth, glazed upper sur- 
face, but irregular beneath. The masses, 
moreover, are often penetrated to consider- 
able depth, sometimes perforated by round 
holes, which extend generally in a perpendicu- 
lar direction. These cavities have a diameter 
of one-half to one inch. The phosphatic 
masses forming this floor are 9 to 12 inches 
in thickness, and overlie a bed of nodular 
phosphates of smaller size, which extends 
down to the depth of 12 to 15 inches below 
the continuous stratum. The whole deposit 
is embedded in a tenacious clay, underneath 
which occurs a yellow-red marl. This marl 
is rich in shells and the bones of marine and 
land animals. It is composed, when air dry, 
of nearly 70 per cent. of sand, 18 per cent. 
carbonate of lime, and 5 to 7 per cent. phos- 
phate of lime, alumina, and iron. 

The phosphatic nodules and masses gener- 
ally give on friction of their fresh surfaces a 
peculiar naphthous odor. This property is, 
as a rule, the more decided the denser the 
nodules, and is in direct proportion to the - 
amount of organic matter contained in them. 
The impressions of numerous fossil shells of 
the eocene period occur throughout the vari- 
ous phosphatic masses, The specimens ana- 
lyzed contained from 25 to 30 per cent. phos- 
horic acid and 35 to 40 per cent. lime. 


The fear of man bringeth a snare. 


Selected. 

Many of our young people, I have observed, 
after their minds have become awakened to 
the things which belong to their peace, seem 
to inquire if there be not an easier way than 
by the cross; giving their minds up to many 
plausible things, by which they are led to join 
in the public support of various good works, 
before they have sufficient establishment on 
their own ground. I think much weakness 
has been brought on many, who, if they had 
been willing to tarry awhile, quietly com- 
muning with their own hearts, and being still, 
might have been brave helpers amongst us; 
whereas they have become so mixed with 
others, as to make little out amongst any, 
bringing no fruits to perfection. — Abigail 
Dockray. 


Capturing Sea Turtles—A curious method 
of capturing sea turtles when asleep in the 
water is practised in some parts of the Kast 
by means of the sucking-fish or remora, a well 
known fish, about a foot long, having a sucker 
on the top of the head, by which it attaches 
itself to bodies in the water. A number of 
these fish are kept alive in cages in the water, 
and when a sleeping sea-turtle is seen at a 
distance, a string of suitable length is tied 
about the narrow part of the tail of one of 
the fish, which is pointed in the direction of 
the floating: animal. The fish instinctively 
makes for the turtle and attaches itself, and 
the string being then carefully drawn in, both 
animals are hauled within reach and secured. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Darkness seems to cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the minds of the people, so 
that every step is like working with the 
plough to gain an entrance for the seed of 
spiritual doctrine; butif the laborers perform 
their assigned part, all afterwards ought to 
be resolved into the hand and further opera- 
tion of the great and powerful Husbandman, 
in faith and patience. 

I hope I have done with anxiety on this 
head; I neither look for much, if any fruit 
from my little exercises, nor conclude J am 
right or wrong from the voice of the people. 
Oh, how unayailing are all voices but that of 
gracious acceptance; and when thisis through 
unmerited mercy afforded, what a stay it is 
found amidst the fluctuating spirit or language 
of the world—yea, of those who are in degree, 
but not altogether, gathered out of a worldly 
spirit— Mary Dudley. 
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FOURTH MONTH 23, 1870. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 


Forvien.—The Paris Journal Official contains a de- 
cree nominating Segris as Minister uf Finance, replacing 
Buffet, and charging Emil Ollivier with the Secretary- 
ship of Foreign Affairs ad interim, in place of Daru, and 
Maurice Ricard with that of Public Instruction, ad 
interim. 

The great strike at La Creusot is practically ended. 
Operations have been resumed at all the shops, most of 
which have their full complement of workmen. 

It bas been announced in the Corps Legislatif that no 
other ministerial changes would be made until the 
plebiscitum had been voted by the people. Ollivier re- 
quests the chamber to adjourn until after the vote on 
the plebiscitum, which would be submitted to the nation 
between the lst and 9th of next month. The Inter- 
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national Society of Workingmen contemplate issuing an 
address from their bead-quarters, in Paris, requesting 
the workingmen of France, who favor a republic, to 
vote with blank tickets on the occasion of the plebis- 
citum. The radical journalists, and the members of the 
same party in the Corps Legislatif, give similar advice. 

Notwithstanding the well known fact that a consider- 
able minority of the members of the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil are opposed to the dogmas which the Pope has sub- 
mitted to that body for adoption, when the vote was 
taken on the 14th inst. nearly six hundred bisbops 
voted for the constitution de fide, and there were no 
votes in opposition. Some bishops took no part in the 
proceedings, and others accompanied their votes with 
declarations of disapproval of the manner in which the 
schema had been discussed. 

Olozoga has been appointed president of the Spanish 
Council of State. The outbreaks caused by the recent 
conscrip'ion have been subdued, and the insurgents 
who bave fallen into the hands of authorities, are re- 
ceiving very severe sentences. The Spanish clergy, 
acting under instructions from Rome, persist in their 
refusal to declare allegiance to the constitution. The 
trial of the Duke de Montpensier, for the murder of 
Prince Henri de Bourbon in a duel, resulted in his being 
sentenced to one months exile from Madrid, and to pay 
$6000 indemnity to the fumily of the deceased. The 
lightness of the punishment, it is said, was caused by 
the provocation given and by other extenuating circum- 
stances. %: 

The disturbances in Ireland continue. The magis- 
trates of Waterford bave asked the Government for ad- 
ditional troops for the protection of life and property. 

It is not probable that John Bright will be able to 
resume his seat in Parliament during the present session, 
owing to bis continued ill health. 

The Churchman has reason to believe the Ministry 
will abandon the Education bill. The non-conformist 
ministers protest strongly against the sectarian clau:es 
of the Educational bill. 

Recent advices from Paraguay via Rio Janeiro, an- 
nounce the death of President Lopez. The accouni 
says he was surrounded, and, refusing to surrender, was 
killed by a Brazilian lancer. His family were taken 
prisoners. 

Havana dispatches report that numbers of the rebels 
were daily surrendering and claiming the protection 
guarantecd by the amnesty proclamation. Many are 
still underarms, but the insurgents everywhere appeared 
10 be in confusion. The U.S. Consul at Havana repre- 
ents affuirs there as decidedly unfavorable to the in- 
surgents. The impression gains ground that the rebel- 
lion will not last much longer. 

Tbe brigands who seized the Duke of Manchester’s 
son, Secretary Hubert, of the British Legation, and Sec- 
‘etary Bayel, of the Italian Legation, near Marathon, 
Greece, have exacted two thousand pounds ransom. 

The French Senate commenced the debate on the 
plebiscite to-day. The Emperor will send printed circu- 
lars, explaining the plebiscite, to the different depart- 
ments. ‘he question which will be submitted to the 
popular vote, is understood to be in substance the fol- 
lowing: ‘*Do the people desire constitutional reforms 
in 1870, which assure liberty, and placing it under the 
guarantee of the empire and the Napoleonic dynasty.” 

The boiler of a large linen factory, near Brussels, 
exploded on the 18th, and twenty men and women were 
either killed outright or frightfully scalded. The factory 
was burned to the ground. 

Liverpool.—No sales of cotton on account of the 
‘¢Baster bolidays.” Breadstuffs firm. 

Unitep Sratres.—Imports and Exports.—During the 
twelve months ending 12th mo. 31st, 1869, the total 
value of imports was $463,411,427; domestic exports, 
$464,873,309 ; re-exportes, $29,221,514. The proportion 
of the furegoing shipped in American and foreign vessels 
respectively, is as fullows: ‘* American vessels, imports 
$146,362,766; exports, $160,912,677; re-exports, $15,- 
785,226. Foreign vessels, imports, $317,098,661; ex- 
ports, $303,950,632 ; re-exports, $13,423, 288. 

Congress.—Senator Sumner has introduced a bill to 
simplify and reduce the rate of postage; to abolish the 
franking privilege; to limit the cost of carying the mails, 
and to regulate the p»yment of postage. He gave notice 
of his intention to move it as a substitute for the pend- 
ing bill to abolish the franking privilege. The bill 
makes a reduction of the postage to one cent for half- 
ounce letters, and substitutes for the frankiug privilege 
a system of stamped envelopes. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs have au- 
thorized the Chairman to report the bill granting one 
year’s pay to the relatives of the officers and seamen 
who perisbed by the sinking of the Oneida. 

The Senate has indefinitely postponed the resolution 


to discuss treaties for the annexation of foreign ter 
tories in open session. 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 86 to 8 
bas passed a bill Gxing the number of representativ 
of States in the next and succeeding Congresses at 27 
exclusive of representatives of States to be hereafter a 
mitted, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 344. 
fever, 46; old age, 14. The number of pupils attendir 
the public schools in this city is 81,283, viz., 41,0 
-boys, and 40,214 girls. There are about 4000 childr 
waiting admission in consequence of the schools bei 
already filled, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 18ih inst. Mew York.—American gold 113 


Michigan, $1.40. 
Western mixed corn, $1.11 a $1.15; Jersey yello 
$1.18. Cuba sugar, 9 a 92 cts.; hard refined, 123 ct 
Middling uplands cotton, 23 cts. Carolina rice, 6} a 
cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 23 a 24 cts. for uplan 
and Orleans. Soperfine flour, $4.44 a $4.75; fin 
brands, $5 a $7.50. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.26 
$1.30. Rye, $1.05. Yellow corn, $1.12. Oats, 62 
64 cts. Lard, 16 a 16} cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.5 
Timothy, $7.50 a $8. Flaxseed, $2.25, The arriva 
and sales of beef cattle reached about 1700 head. Ext 
sold at 10 a 103 cts.; fair to good, 8 a 9} cts., and co 
mon 6 a "% ets. per Ib. gross. About 12,500 shee 
sold at 7} a 9 cts. per lb. gross, and 3100 hogs 
$13 a $14 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. Baltimore. 
Maryland wheat, $1.45 a $1.50; Pennsylvania do 
$1.32 a $1.35. Corn, white and yellow, $1.06 a $1.0 
Oats, €2 a 66 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, 89} cts. N 
2 corn, 853 cts. No. 2 oats, 46% cts. Cincinnate. 
Wheat, $1.10 a $1.12. Corn, 84 a 87 cts. Oats, 54 
56 cts. Sugar cured hams, 18 a 18} cts. Lard, 16 ct 
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Received from Jos. Armfield, Agt., England, 10s., vol 
43, and for Rachel L. Armfield, Sam’l Alexander, Sam’ 
J. Alexander, Edw’d Beale, Jos Bottomley, Sam’l Brad 
burn, Robt. Clark, Elizabeth Dale, Wm. Elvock, Foste 
Green, Wm. Grabam, Jobn Hodgkin, Sam’) Hope, Bnoc 
Halden, John Horniman. Reuben Harvey, Jas. Kenway 
Susanna Kirkham, Isaac Lloyd, Walter Morri-, Sam’ 
Moorhouse, Daniel Pickard, Samuel Pickard, Holmai 
Steppard, Jobn Sykes, John S. Swithenbank, Elizabet 
Thwaite, Jane Wright, Arthur Wood, and Edw’d Wat 
kins, 10s. each, vol. 43; for Wm. Bin:ham, £2 for 
copies uf vol. 43; for Wm. L Bellows, 13s. to No. 52, 
vol. 43; for Coas. Elvock, £1, vols. 42 and 43; for Joh 
G. Richardson, 10s., to No. 34, vol. 43; for Jas. N, 
Richardson, 16s., to No. 52, vol. 43; for Wm. Turner, 
10s., vol. 42, and for Lucy W. Walker, £1, for 2 copies 
of vol. 43. 


WANTED, 


At Westtown Boarding S«hool, a woman suitable for 
Housekeeper. A Friend preferred. Apply to 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Westtown B. S., Street 
Road P. O. . | 
Elizab«th C. Scattergood, West Chester. 
Anne V. Edge, Downingtown. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phila, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will open on 
Second-day. the 2d of Fifth month. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Aaron 
Suareress, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa. ); or to Cuarues J. AuuEeN, 304 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. WorTuinea- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
De SL ORT $C eae ae REPOS ES 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street, 


